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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Beethoven and his Three Styles. 
BY M. W. DE LENZ. 
[From the French of Heoror BER1102.] 
(Continued from p. 130.) 

Mr. de Lenz, usually very calm in discussion, 
loses his sang-froid When he comes in contact with 
the absurdities which are and always will be 
written against the works of Beethoven. Insuch 
cases, all his philosophy abandons him; he be- 
comes irritated, wretched, childish. Alas! in this 
) respect, a few years since I was as childish as he ; 
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but now I am not so easily irritated. I have read 
and heard so many extraordinary things, not only 
in France, but even in Germany, of Beethoven 
and the noblest productions of his genius, that 
nothing of this sort can now move me. I even 
believe that I can account with exactness for the 
different causes which bring about this divergency 
of opinions. 

The impressions of music are fugitive and easily 
effaced. Now, when a music is really new it 
requires more time than any other to exert a 
powerful impression upon the organs of certain 
hearers, and to leave in their mind, a clear per- 
ception of this action. It only effects this by 
always acting upon them in the same manner, by 
striking and re-striking in the same place. Operas 
written in a new style are more quickly appre- 
ciated than concert composiijg#; notwithstanding 
the originality, and even the eccentricities of the 
style of these operas, and despite the distractions 
which the dramatic accessories cause the hearer. 
The reason is very simple: an opera, which is not 
irrevocably damned at the first performance, is 
always produced several successive times in the 
theatre which gave it birth; soon after, if it ob- 
tains success, thirty or forty other theatres bring 
it out. The hearer, who, on listening to it for the 
first time, understood nothing at all about it, be- 
comes more familiar with it at the second repre- 
sentation; the third pleases him still more, and 
often, in the end, he entertains a lively interest in 
the work which greatly shocked him at first. 

But it cannot be thus for symphonies which are 
only executed at long intervals, and which, in lieu 
of effacing the bad impressions which they may 
give at their appearance, leave to these impres- 
sions the time to take root, to become doctrines, 
written theories, which the talent of the writer 
who professes them invests with more or less au- 
thority, according to the degree of impartiality 
with which he seems to clothe his criticism and 
the apparent sageness of the counsels which he 
gives their composer. ; 

Frequent performances constitute an essential 
condition for correcting errors of opinion con- 
cerning works conceived, like those of Beethoven, 
without the pale of the musical habits of those 
who listen to them. 

But despite their frequency, their excellence, 
and their attractions, these performances will not 
change the opinion of those men of bad faith, or 
those honest souls to whom nature has formally 
refused the sense necessary to the perception of a 
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certain sensation, to the intelligence of a certain 
order of ideas. You would say, in vain, to such : 
“ Admire the rising sun!” “ What sun?” they 
will say ; “ we see nothing.” And they see noth- 
ing, in fact; some because they are blind, others 
because they turn westward. 

If we now consider the question of the quali- 
ties of execution necessary to the original, poetic, 
and bold works of the founders of musical dynas- 
ties, we must avow that these qualities should be 
as much the more excellent as the style of the 
work is more recent. It is frequently remarked 
that “the public perceives not slight inaccuracies, 
faults of ensemble, justness, expression or warmth.”’ 
It is true that the pyblic is not shocked by these 
imperfections; but then it remains cold, it is not 
moved, and the idea of the composer, as delicate, 
graceful, or grand and beautiful, js one may sup- 
pose, thus veiled, passes betore if without a per- 
ception of the former, because the public divines 
nothing. 

I repeat it, executions, frequent, and of an 
irresistible power and beauty, are indispensable to 
the works of Beethoven. There are not, I firmly 
believe it, six places on the earth, where six times 
a year, his symphonies may be heard properly 
performed. Here, the orchestra is ill-composed ; 
there, it is too small ; elsewhere it is ill-directed ; 
then the concert halls are worthless, or the artists 
have no time to rehearse ; in fine, almost every- 
where obstacles spring up, which at last cause most 
disastrous results to these chefs-d’euvre. 

As to his sonatas, notwithstanding the incalcula- 
ble number of persons who usurp the title of 
pianist, I must confess that I do not know six vir- 
tuosi capable of performing them faithfully, cor- 
rectly, powerfully, poetically, without paralyzing 
the rapture, without extinguishing the ardor, the 
fire, the life which bubble in these extraordinary 
compositions ; capable of following the capricious 
flight of the author’s thought; of dreaming, medi- 
tating, becoming impassioned with him, of identi- 
fying themselves with his inspiration, and of re- 
producing it intact. 

No, there are not six pianists for the piano sona- 
tas of Beethoven. His trios are more accessible. 
But his quatuors! How many are there in Eu- 
rope of those quadruple virtuosi, those gods in 
four persons, capable of unveiling the mystery ? 
I dare not say, There must have been numerous 
motives for inducing Mr. de Lenz to take the 
pains to reply to the wonderings to which the 
works of Beethoven have given rise. The sort of 
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unpopularity of the wondrous inspirations is an 
inevitable misfortune. Yet, is ita misfortune ?... 
I doubt it. It is perhaps necessary that such 
works should remain inaccessib!e to the multitude. 
They disclose talents full of charm, splendor, and 
power, destined, if not to the lower class, at least 
to the third estate of intelligences: brilliant 
genius, like that of Beethoven, was created by 
God for sovereign hearts and minds. 
(Conclusion next week.) 


{From the New York Musical World and Times.] 


Wr. Fry's Letter to Mr. Willis. 


New York TRIBUNE OFFICE: 
January 1th, 1854, 

My Dear WIL11s :—As a well-wisher to yourself and 
your journal, I regret to see such a notice as you made 
in the Musical World of the 7th instant, consisting of a 
dozen lines all told, on my Symphony of Santa aang 
with a paragraph on two other symphonies of mine, con- 
taining several egregious and injurious misstatements. 
To both of these editorial paragraphs permit me to reply 
at Jength, simply for the cause of truth and the interests 
of High Art. 

I believe that Santa’Claus is the longest instrumental 
composition ever written on a single subject, with un- 
broken continuity; it was composed expressly to exhibit 
the poetry and grandeur of Jullien’s superb orchestra; it 
was presented « esignedly and appropriately for the first 
time, upon Christmas Eve at Metropolitan ‘ITall, and re- 
peated nearly every evening until the departure of the 
company for Boston, and received with intense and affec- 
tionate applause, and encored upon every occasion, not- 
withstanding its extreme length of half an hour; and 
such a work merits extended criticism in a musical jour- 
nal. Iam aware it may excite your surprise when 1 
claim for Santa Claus that it is the longest unique sym- 
phony ever written, as we all know that afew of the 
classical symphonies, composed according to the classi- 
cal four-movement rule, require over three quarters of 
an hour to perform ; but I intend in this communication, 
to combat the position which you have taken as to my 
non-observance of the unities, and to demonstrate that 
that there is no more unity in the four distinct move- 
ments of the classical symphony, than in four different 
novels or different plays by the same author,—that their 
so-called unity is an illogical absurdity of the founder of 
the school, and only accepted and admired by those who 
have not the radical originality to expose the error, and 
who take on trus$ in music, as in religion, in government 
and in political economy, all things which bear the sanc- 
tion of ages. But for Santa Claus I claim that it pos- 
sesses the unities, which in the classic symphonies have 
no existence whatever, notwithstanding the folios of ink 
shed concerning them. 

To characterize, as you do, Santa Claus as “an ex- 
travaganza’’—a work whose tens of thousands of notes 
are written with the most conscientious regard to the 
philosophy of Art, as 1 understand it, and the require- 
ments of change or progress which alone can preserve 
an Art from decay, would surprise me if I could be sur- 
prised. Ithink that the American who writes for the 
mere dignity of musical Art, without recompense, re- 
quires better treatment at the hands of his countrymen 
atleast. This is the more due from an American, as 
the Philharmonic Society of this city, consecrated to 
foreign inusic, is an incubus on Art, never having asked 
for or performed a single American instrumental compo- 
sition during the eleven years of its existence, but which 
has greedily sought for and eagerly thrust before the pub- 
lic every pretentious emanation from the brain of Euro- 
peans; which, too, never would play Mr. Bristow’s Sym- 
or eee that I caused to be brought for the first time 
»efore the public last winter, and whose merits Mr, Jul- 
lien was so quick to appreciate, that he, also, recently 
emg oe them. I would say, en passant, that I am not 
ed to these remarks on the Philharmonic Society by any 

rsonal feeling, as I myself have never asked from that 
Society the performance of any composition of mine ; 
but I make common cause with Americans, born or 
naturalized, who are engaged in the world’s Art struggle, 
and against degrading deference to European dictation, 
such as, if IT am rightly informed, isa part of the musical 
faith of the performers and some of the subscribers to 
that Society. As the chances for an American to put 
before the public any work of musical High Art, depend, 
in this country, upon the accidental presence of such a 
liberal-minded man and consummate musician as M. 
Jullien ; as the journals-in-ordinary who profess even to 
have musical critics ignore such works, even when so 
presented to the public,and played with as much ap- 
plause and enthusiasm as could possibly be accorded to 
any work (though the same critics would elaborately 
praise the same works if they bore a foreign name), there 
ought to be at least one technical journal in this city 
where technical criticism and extended analysis of ori- 
ginal works are habitually rendered. D 

In reference to this matter 1 would state that I am 
connected with The New York Tribune as political and 
genera! editor, ne too the critical musical depart- 
ment in my hands. In the capacity of musical critic, I 
deem it inseparable from the honest performance of my 
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duty to write, however late at night I may sit down to 
the task,a full notice of any musical performance of 
particular novelty, so that it may be spread before the 
readers of that journal the very morning after the per- 
formance has taken place. Notwithstanding the 7'i- 
bune is but a newspaper and of course not devoted spe- 
cially to music, and has no musical types to express a 
musical quotation, as sometimes may be absolutely ne- 
cessary to convey to the reader the meaning of the mu- 
sical text and critical comment, I omit no occasion for 
such esthetic duties. For example—when I Profeta— 
The Prophet—of Meyerbeer, though the work of a for- 
eigner in a foreign land, and hardly requiring criticism 
on this side of the water to add to its reputation—was 
produced lately at Niblo’s, I deemed it my duty to get 
the full score from the manager and study every page, 
and on the night of the first performance, when it closed 
at near midnight, to sit down in my editorial room, and 
write some three columns of analytic criticism—histori- 
cal, vocal, instrumental and personal—of the work and 
of the special performance of that night—all of which 
appeared the next morning in print, though of course I 
did not get to bed till dawn. I mention this to show 
simply what I consider a conscientious performance of a 
critic’s duty ; and of what is due by Americans to Euro- 

ans. How much more, then, is due by Americans to 
themselves, in the growing state of Art in this country! 
and how clearly, from my point of view, should I expect 
to see the same justice extended to me, which in all 
cases I mete out to others—not being guided by any 
geographical or chronological bias in my artistic esti- 
mate of men or things, as seem to be the Philhar- 
monic Society and the critics who think with or speak 
for it! 

But I give the public a symphony,—as an instrumental 
work, corresponding in rank and magnitude with The 
Prophet as an operatic work—a symphony written in the 
school of romantic and not formalistic Art—novel in de- 
sign, novel in treatment, novel in effects, novel in instru- 
mentation,—requiring nothing short of the incomparable 
qualities of a Bottesini, a Wuille, a Hughes, a Lavigne, 
a Reichert, a Koenig, and others of that grade to play it 
—written so as to double the resources and sonority of 
the orchestra compared with classic models—and your 
journal despatches it with a dozen lines—and these, in 
my judgment, embody a total misapprehension of the in- 
tention and spirit of the piece. 

I do not know what the meaning of serious Art is—you 
saying my symphony is not serious. Lamb said once to 
a knot of wits around him—* Let’s be seriots, the fools 
are coming.” And this grandiose swindle of seriousness 
is made the touchstone of Art, though the great writer 
of humanity, SHaksPEARE, owes his greatness to his 
equal power over mirth and wit, with passion and grief— 
and makes his murder of Duncan in Macbeth, followed 
by the porter’s jokes—and the quadruple tragedy of 
p Ren and Juliet, gu ed by the Nurse’s chatter and 
Peter’s comicality.. As for myself, I utterly and abso- 
lutely contemn suok @ view of serious Art. "It is for the 
want of this whole genius, that Europe has given us no 
Shakspeare in music, both Beethoven and Mozart being 
but half made up—Beethoven being incapable of gaiety 
and Mozart destitute of comedy —and neither of them 
having uttered a witticism in speech or music in the 
whole course of his life. 

I state broadly, that Mozart had no comic genins. 
His muse was mainly gentle and passive, rising to the 
sublime, but not comic. It may be safely stated, that a 
comic character should show his comedy, above all, in 
his solo, and the comedy of Leporello’s in Don Giovanni, 
1, for one, cannot discover. * * * * 

As to Beethoven’s comedy, I shall not treat on that, as 
the claim is never set up that he possessed it : but I have 
heard him called the Shakspeare of music a hundred 
times ; to which I reply, also, “ Fudge !” 

It is because there is no real view taken of the phil- 
osophy of Art—of musical Art—that a piece which be- 

ins as mine does in Heaven and then swings down to 

lell, returns to Heayen, and thence to Earth to depict 
the family joys of a Christmas party; then dismissing 
the party, making tender adieus vocal according to sex 
and verisimilitude —puts the Lorp’s PRAYER to music, 
not with the draw! of monks a la Palestrina or the frizzle 
of eunuchs ala Farinelli, but according to the colloquial 
accents and purity of innocence and love ;—which gives 
the luliaby connected with quadruple counterpoints used 
as they ought to be, not for mathematical somersets— 
ups and downs for the sake of ups and downs, but for 
the only true direction of music, the conveyance of an 
idea ;—which seeks to render artistic Santa Claus, our 
only Fairy, who in loving sweetness is transcendental in 
comparison with Queen Mab ;—which paints a snow 
storm,—in such a manner as according to the Journal of 
Commerce, “ to cause a gbudder to run through the cloaks 
and furs of the audience ;’—which involves too, at the 
same time, the expression of that miraculously great artist, 
Bottesini, in describing the despair of a perishing traveller 
in the snow storm, using for the first time in Symphonic 
Art the grandest of sombre and pathetic instruments, the 
doubie bass in a solo cantabile ;—which in portraying the 
“songs of the stars” on the advent of the Messiah 
takes the violins a whole octave above the classics 
into etherial regions deemed impossible for their or- 
chestras ;—which draws children as they ought to be— 

oetically—toys in hand on a Christmas morn,—not as 

laydn has done in his Toy Symphony, where the idea 
is so “run into the ground ” that it was hissed in London 
notwithstanding the exquisite care with which Jullien 
gave it, rendering it on Liliputian instruments beautifully 
and artistically made,— but as a momentary hint and a 





childish fanfaronade on real toys, while the orchestra dis- 
courses infantile poetry in Bo-peep heard above the din ;— 
which winds up with a Christmas hymn instrumented with 
all the fullness of which only a great modern orchestra is 
susceptible, fortified by a chorus, and twelve drums,— 
the latter to express the sublimity of the rolling spheres, 
echoing the glad tidings,—this all>] think worth more 
than the passing paragraph given to it in your journal. 
Even had it been hissed—instead of as it was applauded 
to the echo—it should have received a better notice. 

What is music, let me ask, in defining my position as 
a composer? Is it learning, or mathematical intricacies ? 
No: if it be only these, I would leave off writing and 
take up mathematics where I left, and learn to calculate 
an eclipse. Is it imitating classical models? No. Is it 
“linkéd sweetness long drawn out?” No, itis the ori- 
ginal mode of expressing an original idea. In the dreary 
ignorance of what is music, “ ¢mitative music” is called 
“the lowest kind.” But all music is imitative, or it is 
good for nothing. If it be music painting passion or 
einotion, it but imitates artistically the tones of the voice 
which in speaking symbolize the thoughts and feelings. 
If it be descriptive music, it imitates either the language 
of nature as expressed in the elements or in vocal crea- 
tion. To this may be added the painting of scenes by 
music connected with those scenes—such as a lugubrious 
march for a funeral—a national or other dance to call up 
the characters of the merry makers;—the barrack blast 
of the trumpet to cause the soldier to pass in review be- 
fore the imagination, and so forth. To this must be con- 
joined mystic music, where the chords or melodic traits 
wind and wend like the mind’s exhalations in more finely 
spun dreams. [Examples omitted.] * * 

The fugue, with its derivatives, finds its proper home 
on the organ and in the cathedral, where it typifies eter- 
nity (completely in its windings, but incompletely in the 
positive nature of its harmonies) and conveys the idea of 
vastness and impersonality; but a fugue transplanted, 
except for indispensably: dramatic purposes, and stuck 
into orchestra or piano or quartet music for the sake of 
showing the learning of the author (as is done in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred) only shows his ignorance 
and want of self-reliance in the full expression of his 
works. It is understood that every composer who has 
brass enough to come in presence of the public, has 
written many a fugue while a journeyman—before he 
became a master. I mention this because there is a 
vast deal of cackling whenever a fugue appears by some 
new hand. 

I have now spoken of High Art simply: there are 
other things to be considered, such as solo performances 
to exhibit the execution of the player in variations and 
otherwise. Such things are contrary to my views of 
High Art ; but it is a fact which must not be overlooked 
that the purity and eloquence of the tone of every per- 
former are in exact ratio of his mastery over mechanical 
difficulties. Witness all the solo players in Jullien’s or- 
chestra; and Listz, Thalberg, Gottschalk, &c. This fact 
has hitherto escaped criticism in noticing virtuosoism ; 
there is, too, a philosophy in mastering these difficulties, 
as they may be applied successfully in certain dramatic 
orchestral treatments. I have now described what I 
think the highest intents of Art according to the closest 
classifications. 

Now in connection with these views I consider sym- 
phonic music, whose movements are stereotyped, whose 
counterpoints stand out so that they are praised, is not 
music of the highest kind. The ars celare artem is 
wanting. Hence I do not consider it the highest mission 
of music for Beethoven to take this initial passage, from 
what many call his greatest work, the Erotica, * 
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and after using it through hundreds of bars, forming the 
greater part of the first and second divisions of the alle- 
gro, to put it in the form of a mechanical crescendo, with 
an imitation free part, also mechanical, above, the whole 
ending with an anti-climax. But I do estimate it as the 
highest mission of Art when Weber, in his overture to 
Der Freischiitz, merges form into force, verisimilitude, and 
subtle art, and when with Shakspearean impulse and 
dramatic progress he crowns the work with the grand 
major finale. Whether there is any mere classical in- 
genuity in the construction of such a piece—whether 
double, or triple, or quadruple counterpoints are used, or 
have any abstract existence even—whether the author 
ever got over the worse than pontem asinorum, counter- 
points at the ninth and eleventh, never occurs to the 
musical listener—genius swallows up such detail. But 
to suppose, that because Weber did not lug in counter- 

int was owing to ignorance, is like imagining that a col- 
ege professor of Greek cannot conjugate tupto because he 
does not speak Greek on all occasions. In comparison 
with Der Freischiitz overture 1 consider every instru- 
mental piece yt dl written, on the symphonic model, 
as inferior in poin€ of truth and genius; and whatever 
may be the opinion now, time will decide in favor of 
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Now I shall touch upon instrumentation. In Handel's 
time instrumentation had hardly got beyond the stringed 
quartet, so Mozart was called in to fill up the orchestral 
blanks in the original score of the Messi Haydn, how- 
ever, who has done more for instrumentation than any 
other man, vastly enlarged it: he made it classical and 
pure in its school. Beethoven lent a sombre majesty to 
certain portions of it thitherto undeveloped. Rossini 
called its virtuosoisms into play: doubled the horn parts: 
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divided the first and second violins into two parts severally 
playing in octaves; increased its sonority, especially in 
piano passages: redeemed the trumpet part from the 
platitudes and vulgarities assigned to it by the classics. 
(I will except from this a single dramatic bit by Gluck.) 
The orchestra, as Rossini left it in his William Tell, was 
very much as it now is, saving the introduction of the 
bass clarinet, the sax horns and saxophone, and some 
details, especially of violinism. 

As wind instrument players were generally not good, 
and their instruments imperfect, in classic times, we find 
in the classic scores comparatively little for them to do, 
and they are hardly ever trusted alone. Hence the 
stringed instruments begin to play at the first bar, and 
only stop as a particular favor at the last, making as the 
characteristic of what is called classical music a most 
wearisome monotony. As well might a painter use but 
one tint. “ All red, no red.” However preferable the 
stringed instruments are to others, it fatigues my ear to 
hear them throughout a whole symphony without stop- 
ping—I don’t care who writes it. I have no reverence for 
names, but am all for facts. Instrumentation has im- 
mensely widened and improved its means since classic 
times. Inthe first place, the character of the stringed 
instruments comes out with three fold-foree when heard 
after the wind, especially the brass in a long sustained 
passage. Their highest notes, too, are in lovely contrast 
with the flute, written as it ought to be, (the classics not 
understanding this instrument) and with the clarinet and 
oboe acvording to their present possibilities. Thus I have, 
in Santa Claus, carried the violins in the orchestra up 
to with perfect safety, to represent the scintillations 
of the “stars that sing.” But my limits forbid 
me to enter into the wide sea of instrumenta- 
tion, and I shall hurry on to a conclusion, not- 
3 ing particularly now your very words in regard 
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—— to this symphony of Santa Claus, as well as to 
Z——— two other symphonies of mine played by M. 
ev Jullien, to which, in the same number of your 
journal, you devote a few lines. 

In the first place you make no mention of any pecu- 
liarities of the instrumentation of The Day in the 
Country, except an entire misrepresentation, for which 
you should give your authority. You say: 

“ The author has re-cast the instrumentation (of The Day 
in the Country) to adapt it to the style in vogue at Metropolitan 
Hall.”” 


I do not feel complimented, Mr. Willis, that you should 
think I am influenced by such irreligious or atheistic 
views of Art, as to adapt my music to any style in vogue. 
I consult my soul in writing, and nothing else. But you 
are utterly mistaken in saying that I recast the “ instrn- 
mentation of The Day in the Country to adapt it to the 
style in vogue at Metropolitam, Mall.” The Day in the 
Country and The Breaking Heart were both written in 
the same week, previous to the Lectures which I delivered 
at Metropolitan Hall last winter. They were both per- 
formed at the first lecture. The scores and parts eva 
used are the very ones used by M. Jullien at Castle Gar- 
den last summer, and recently at Metropolitan Hall; and 
neither in the score nor in the parts, from the time they 
were composed last winter, has there been the alteration 
of asingle note. Ido not know what may be the pro- 
cesses of other composers. For myself, I only compose 
when I feel in the vein, and what I produce in this mood, 
I do not afterwards think I can alter for the better. But 
your error is a very natural one. I am an American, 
and was not born in Germany during the last century, 
and therefore, &e., &c. Likewise, according to your 
journal, sometime since, the instrumentation of Tke Day 
in the Country wanted “experience.” That experience, 
it seems, was gained after I had received a few hints, etc. 
I understand all this, Mr. Wits. The instrumentation 
was pronounced “thin”? in some parts. It was and is 
“thin,” Iso intended it. The thinness is where “ lithe 
sixteen” is painted in the score, and so I divide my vio- 
lins into six or eight parts, and portray the sex by pitch. 
If the classics did not do so, it was because they did not 
know how. But the adaptation to the style of instru- 
mentation to which you allude “as in vogue at Metro- 
politan Hall,” was simply, I suppose, the unison brass 
Instruments, which portray in a bizarre minor the 
rough steps of boors—lusty, bull-headed chaps—in the 
same dance; but I always séek to adapt some means to 
ends, so of course, I availed myself of the stoutest musi- 
cal leather to make up that article. Iam aware that it 
is not classical; but remember, Mr. Willis, if I thought 
the classic models perfect and unalterable, I would not 
write at all, or be their obedient ourang-outang; and as 
there are but two things in this world—substance and 
shadow—and a man is either the one orthe otheg, I would 
not play shadow. If I did not think I could make a 
school for myself, I would not write at all; for so has 
done every man who has made any name. But every 
such composer has considered it beneath the dignity of 
his mission, servilely to copy pre-existing forms, and fol- 
low in the steps of his “ illustrious predecessors,” as the 
critics always and invariably would have him do, ram- 
ming authorities down his throat, when he feels that he 
could teach those authorities. If he has not studied and 
made himself master of the art of writing fugues aud 
sonatas, he is an ignoramus, a quack and pretender, 
who does not know the rules of his trade; but if he 
publish fugues and sonatas for the purpose of show- 
ing that he can do so, it is about as much to his credit, 
as to publish the multiplication table to show that he 
_ committed it to memory, and was able to write it 

own. 


The Breaking Heart, you speak of in your paragraph, 
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“as being written of late, shows an unquestionable im- 
provement upon Zhe Day in the Country, even after the 
changes introduced into the latter by the author.” I 
must be thankful, I suppose, for small favors, but here is 
a duplicate blunder—the old one as to the date of its 
composition, which I corrected above, and this new one 
on the “ improvement’? I have made as an apt scholar. 
As The Breaking Heart was composed at the same table 
and in the same week as The Day, what time was there 
for improvement, even if I was “ never so smart ?” But 
if my recollection serve, of the two pieces, The Breaking 
Heart was the first composed. 

Then again you say, “ the parts (of The Broken Heart) 
move more freely; the melodies are of a broader style, and 
the various departments of the orchestra are more dex- 
terously brought into use.” As regards the freedom of 
the parts, of course I cannot contravene any judgment 
ona point of taste or perception:—every critic has a 
clear right to form his own—but I would remark that 
The Day is immensely difficult to play, and was only 
heard for the first time precisely in Metropolitan Hall at 
the last Concert, after it had been played during months 
in Castle Garden, in Boston and the South: verifying the 
experience of the Conservatory at Paris, which gives 
three month’s reliearsal toa Symphony. But, Mr. Wi1- 
Lis, I intended in The Breaking Heart, the melodies to be 
of a broader style. The Breaking Ileart represents a 
tragedy in a cathedral—that materialized home of eter- 
nity—where the senses of the neophyte, in religion or 
architecture, are appalled—subdued by sueh colossal 
evidence of the grandeur of human genius. I shall never 
forget my sensations in visiting for the first time the 
Cologne Cathedral, where the forest is wreaked upon 
stone, the vault of heaven idealized in dizzy arches—the 
sunset and clouds hurled into the circular windows, and 
ali breathing a Faith which can no longer evolve such an 
idea. Of course when I take an educated, delicately 
reared young lady—not simply a young woman—and 
put her to die of love and melancholy in such a cathe- 
dral—when I arrest her ear by an Agnus Dei (Lamb of 
God, who takest away the sins of the world!) as_ played 
on the organ poetized,—for such I consider the heroic 

laints and thunders of the mighty brass instruments as 

have treated them in the orchestra, where human breath 
inspires the sound, and not a pair of bellows as in an or- 
gan—when I write, as has never been done before, the 
double elegy of violoncellos in deepest double octaves, 
fortified by Bottesini’s bass playing the melody and not 
with the other basses—“ the melodies” should be 
“ broader,” than when I take, as in The Day inthe Coun- 
try, the open fields, where red cheeked, short petticoated 
peasant girls, with their grinning swains, have it all to 
themselves in bubbling jollity;—all save the unhappy 
bumpkin who mourns the ill-sucegs¢ of his suit in the 
vein of peasantdom as I understand it. 

In connection with this, you say you “ will not inquire 
whether there be unity—munusically speaking.”” “ He re- 
jects such unity as something antiquated and worn out; 
quite opposite to the expression of an idea—and so we 
pass on.” 

Now, what is unity? Define it. Eschylus, and Es- 
chines, and Sophocles had one standard. Shakspeare 
had another, and Voltaire, accordingly, called the last a 
barbarian. But to my apprehension—Shakspeare un- 
derstood the unities—of human nature. So in music: 
some, because Corelli wrote sonatas in a certain form, 
and then Boccherini, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Onslow, 
and other great men, copied them—call that form a 
“unity ’—and the only unity in music. If you think 
so, I do not: I think I can invent as good forms as Corelli 
or the others, and if I did not, I would consider myself 
out of place before the public. 

Let me now squeeze in a word about the form and so- 
called unity of the musical classics. Ihave quoted the 
Ervica symphony of Beethoven already, and do so again, 
as one will answer for all symphonies. The first move- 
ment of this is in 3-4 time, and is a very long Allegro. 
The first third of it is repeated bodily: the remdinder is 
taken up with the variations or developments of the 
first third, and repetitions of its original motives--but 
both in the original key, with a coda or peroration. 
Now, this is a complete whole, and much the largest in 
spirit and duration of the four movements of which the 
symphony is composed. The ear does not really require 
anything more after its first movement, if unities were 
observed; but as they are not, a dead march follows—a 
long movement—having no connection whatever with the 
preceding piece; and instrumentated, by the way, as no 
dead march ought to be;—the stringed instruments ut- 
terly predominating—though the verisimilitude of a dead 
march depends upon the use of the brass and wood in- 
struments; and I consider such a procedure as wide from 
music’s Dramatic Truth, as trying to imitate an organ by 
harps in the orchestra, or by playing on the strings of the 
violins with the fingers. But this apart, the march is 
complete in itself, and forms Finale number two. Then 
again, apropos to nothing, we have a Scherzo—or “ play- 
ful” movement—rapid, chattering iterations, which have 
about as much connection with the preceding, as a fan- 
dango danced on a tomb-slab has to do with the unities. 
But this is a perfect piece in itself, and forms a Finale, 
number three. Then comes a Finale number four, in- 
cluding an air with variations, which of course, has no 
dramatic meaning or progress, and no blood relationship 
to the “ hero” celebrated, and this with a coda, com- 
pletes the symphony. If there be any unity in these 
four separately complete, and utterly disjointed move- 
ments, I cannot discover it. The classical unities, ina 
word, exist in the movements separately, but the four 
movements are not united as a whole. 
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The unities in a play or an opera are in the situations 
and progress of the plot, not in the number of the acts; 
but the unities of a classic symphony seem to be the 
number of its movements or acts. Plays and operas are 
written in one, two, three, four, five and even six acts and 
are not condemned or approved for conforming to any rule, 
if there be any, as to the number of acts. But applying 
the unity-rule of the classic symphony-upholders to 
them, we would annihilate all that are not of some re- 
quired number of acts, say four; and with quite as much 
reason and common sense as guide these classical critics, 
in their musical verdicts. But there must be unity in a 
play or opera, or it would be devoid of interest, no mat- 
ter what the number of its acts or the time required for 
their performance; whereas the four distinct movements 
of a classical symphony have no more unity than four 
acts of four different plays, and to ag such a dramatic 
performance as that, and call it a play, and praise it spe- 
cially for its regard to the unities, would be no more an 
absurdity than we find in the much vaunted classical 
unity symphonies. 

But the unities of Santa Claus—and those of my other 
symphonies—are based on dramatic meanings: there isa 
plot. and they tell their own stories, according to the pro- 
gramme, and each movement is closely connected with 
its fellow in sequence; and that is what I call unity; and 
any authority to the contrary I despise as I do the claims 
of the House of Hanover to the United States, or any 
other rubbish of the last century that cannot stand the 
test of time. There are so many whocry—* There is but 
one Musical God, and is his prophet,” that it would 
be quite unnecessary for me, were I of that faith, to con- 
tribute one voice more to swell the chorus of praise; but 
as it is, I enter my protest against musical error, no mat- 
ter by whom committed, or how venerable, or how sol- 
emn or truculent in its attitude. 

But unfortunately for your argument, The Breaking 
Heart has a great deal of classical unity. To be sure it 
begins in seven flats before it gets into four, the key, but 
that is to express the mysticism of the place with the un- 
certain wanderings of the sufferer. But fairly afloat, the 
classical modulations are followed, besides some that 
they did not use, but which I intend to render classical. 
Its Agnus dei is in three flats, the classical relation to 
four—and then we get back to A flat by classical recur- 
rence—and the piece, after several transitions, ends on 
the key note. It is true its last notes are not preceded by 
the dominant chord or the cadence plagale—but by an 
enharmonic transition, leading to the final chord on A 
flat, with the tender third C above ;—but we must remem- 
ber the symphony began with a breaking heart—seeking 
God—in anguish and mysticism—and so we end, the 
third representing Love—for it is Love's note—which did 
not fall in death. . 

As Iam discussing the tender passion, Iet me say en 
passant in the critical vein, that the erotic principle, in- 
separable from Nature in the productive seasons, is wholly 
wanting in Beethoven’s Pastorale symphony. How dil- 
ferently with Shakspeare: 





Duncan. This castle hath a pleasant seat : the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Banquo. The guest of summer, 


The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 

By his love mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here ; no jutty, frieze, buttress, 

No coigne of vantage, but this bird hath made 

His pendent bed, and procreant cradle: Where they 
Most breed and haunt, I have observed the air 

Is delicate, [ Macbeth, Act 1. Scene IV. 


My limits will not permit me to quote on this eroticism 
of Nature the most beautiful descriptions in our litera- 
ture: the one in Emerson’s Essay on Love, and the other 
in Tennyson’s Locksley Hall. Music, being “ the food of 
love,’ can better convey it even than poetry. 

But to hurry on to your special remarks on Santa 
Claus: 

“Mr. Fry’s Santa Claus we consider a good Christmas piece, 
but hardly a composition to be gravely criticized us an earnest 
work of art. Itisakind of extravaganza which moves the 
audience to laughter, entertaining them seasonably with imi- 
tated snow-storms, trotting horses, sleigh-bells, cracking whips, 
ete. Moreover, in the production of these things there is no 
little ingenuity displayed. The discordant winds are most dis- 
cordantly well given ; and among the graver features of the 
piece, our Lord’s Prayer (as given in musical recitative) is 
marked and impressive.” 


Santa Claus opens with a slow movement seven min- 
utes long, being as long as the model piece of Weber, the 
Freischiitz overture, 1 have cited above. The scene is 
laid in Heaven, under circumstances of the most awful 
grandeur—the announcement that the Son of God is 
about to be born of woman. I use as precursor to this 
the triad or trinity of keys—E major, C major, and A 
flat major,—all in a few measures, and having a precur- 
sory meaning of what is to come—the E being the Santa 
Claus or Saint for children—the C being the jubilee oT 
—and the A flat the lullaby, or Madonna and Child. 
Then comes the discourse of the archangel on Koenig’s 
cornet, which, if set to words from the Bible, as it could 
be, would be of the most severe simplicity, as each single 
note is designed to be wedded to one declamatory sylla- 
ble,—and not as the old oratorios are impiously written, 
with measured Italian roulades or formal solfeggi, ex- 

ressing nothing but bathos. This annunciation in C is 
ollowed by a Me trait in A flat, leading by an en- 
harmonic transition to the dominant of C,—and then 
follows the archangel’s annunciation, played by all the 
brass instruments in declamatory unisons, as though the 
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universe echoed the gladjtidings, while the violins play from 
to typify the wide dispensation of religious 
harmony. I then break through musical 
+ tules to hint at hell, and wind up with major 
~—- harmonies of heaven. In all this you can 
“ - discover no attempt to write “ an earnest 
we work of Art.” If doubling the means of 
= to the orchestra over the classics to depict a 
sublime idea, be an earnest work of Art, you 
will find it done. Sotoo you can find no earnestness 
where Mr. Wuille sweeps on his divine clarionet through 
musical space, to come to earth, and describes the gentle 
festivities and affections of the family circle on the day 
of the year. Nothing serious, in the attempt I have 
made to draw dramatically the line between the easy 
abandon of the spirit of the family circle, and the com- 
pany manners of the general ball-room! Nothing earn- 
est where, to paint character in the dance, there is a triple 
counterpoint, to represent the children, the youths and 
the old people—the latter joining in the dance “ just be- 
cause it is Christmas.”” Nothing serious—when the 
dance being, ae I conceived, artistically eased off by 
adieus, we come to The Lord's Prayer, which has been 
musically kicked under foot until I took it in hand! 
Nothing serious in the Idlaby—where the marvellous 
saxophone speaks of the mother (of Mary and the infant 
Saviour transcendentally) and the rocking, and breathing, 
and the ont-door winds that cannot harm the infant are 
all plain to the audience who listened devoutly !—but 
nathan did not laugh, for more than one eye filled with 
tears. Nothing serious when, the Lullaby having gradu- 
ally died away—we have an enharmonic transition to E 
major, the first chords floating snow-like without a bass ! 
and here, I must expatiate a moment on the Snow-storm. 
You call the winds of it discordant. Icall them sublime, 
because they imitate nature or God. If Haydn, in The 
Seasons, Beethoven, in The Pastoral, and Rossini, in 
William Tell, had not made dismal botches in attempting 
to describe a storm, I would not have pigked out one for 
delineation—as there is no use of hitting the bull’s eye 
twice. But especially as I have heard Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony praised to the skies, while I consider 
it, as descriptive or suggestive music, with certain excep- 
tions, very bad (mind I don’t speak of it as a composition 
apart, but as a Pastoral symphony); 1 determined to 
write some music of nature as it ought to be written. 
In The Day in the Country, 1 wrote the dance, masculine 
and feminine, as it ought to be written, having lived more 
than a year among the peasants of Europe, and knowing 
what makes them dance, and knowing that if such a 
tune were played as Beethoven sets down for the short- 
skirts and wooden shoes to dance by, they would stick to 
their lager-bier tables and broad flirtations. In that 
symphony .1. would have introduced a summer storm 
written awit ought to be, but I required many new or- 
chestral resourees which at present do not exist—and I 
did not choose to write a penny-whistle storm, which, 
being like anything else, T would have to explain, as the 
critics.of Beethoven do with regard to the Pastoral Sym 
ony, “ the feelings of the composer during the storm,” 
etc. But the feelings of people differ during storms. 

Now it is a rule in Art—all Art—that its value and interest 
depend on its near but not precise resemblance to Nature. If 
it imitate Nature too faithfully, it loses interest. * * * 
in the imitation of the el ts of external nature there must 
be likeness, where it can be compassed, or the musician is ig- 
norant of that part of his trade, however great in others. 

The winds of winter may be imitated since Paganini has given 
us a new school for the violins. These winds, which are to me 
the sublimest music in the world, I have n from childhood, 
as I lay awake in a dark chamber, wondering if Santa Claus 
had come down the chimney or not. Afterwards I heard the 
works of the great com :—Haydn’s Winter in his Sea- 
sons utterly es me. It had no truth or poetry. So 
the Storm of The Pastoral a, as I heard it at the 
Conservatory of Paris, only similar feelings. I deter- 
mined as soon as the opportunity offered to write two storms, 
one summer and the other winter. The opportunity was given 
me a few days since, to write the latter, by the presence of 
M. Jullien, who respects America, as he executes American 
com positi longside of Ex These winter winds 
have sobbed and mounted through ether in their wild grief for 
thousands of years, forever cireumambient the poles, and rid- 
ing the storm as it careers from the quote cach civete of the 
seasons. They are the type of grief which is always eloquent 
and generally sublime. God speaks of the passin 
_ : they are the audible epitaph of mortality— cold, death- 

e. 

In regard to painting external nature, I would remark, as 
applicable to the subject in hand, that the plastic arts, as 
evolved during our century, have given us new revelations, and 
#0 may descriptive music in this country, as soon as the men- 
tal mumps and measles of national childhood—or the eruptions 
and fevers of juvenile and provincial-like classicism, are passed 
away, and we shall believe in nature and not in names. The 
world has faith finally in the new genius of the new school of 
painting. It knows at last, that Gudin can paint the sea as 
mortal man painted it not before; that Turner's skies are 
stolen from the heavens ; that Vernet's horses almost le«p and 
snort out of the canvass; that Meissonnier puts the largeness 
of six feet into six inches in his little art-miracles. It knows, 
too, that Powers hews the of his feminine figures into a 
curvilinear swell and ideal loveliness rivalling the Venus of 
Milo. It needs, however, « little time in this country to arrive 
at the belief, critically expressed (the public has already done 
it at Jullien’s concerts) that Romance, Religion, the elements, 
Nature,—all offer new fields for genius in musie—but it must 
Sogenpant Rep eoanentiy-—S wast spring from a musical 
Pifandel "Mayan and Mozart,” -F. to —. 
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Art asa thing which is no louse df caus. I esteem the 
p> ante for what they have done, more than all 
disciples of the musical blind asylum, who receive all with 
distinctions between the 
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feal stand-still ; or orchestral variety what is orchestral 
sameness ; and as burning poetry what is frozen mathemat- 
ics. Particularly in spiritual romance and descriptions of 
nature are the musical clas#ies wanting. As Claude Lorraine 
paints (I hope the magazines will forgive me,) his clouds like 
rolling pins, and his rocks like batter, with which, if nature 
had anything in common, chaos would come again, so the old 
musical masters make rolling pins and batter of their nature- 
work. 

The winds, my dear WILLIs, are not discordant, as you assert. 
Like geological strata, they lie in harmonious beauty as they 
come from God’s hand. Each one of these layers has a dis- 
tinct melodious meaning, which in music may be represented 
by a minor third—and there are many of these nvinor thirds— 
and they heave along in harmonic masses the plain of sound, 
until suddenly at some signal from the Eternal, they rush up 
altogether furiously through several octaves to the highest 
point of despair, which can only be represented by that cruci- 
fixion-note, the minor ninth, and having so “ cried with a loud 
voice,” rush down the scale to their cold cradle below, where 
they rock and rock, or sing themselves to sleep. But to 
poetize the winds alone, did not satisfy me,—although I know 
precisely what would be the result with the audience, who 
were not conscious of the means I used to produce these effects, 
neither of the geology-like structure of the winds, nor the 
mysticism of putting sordini on the violins to render the 
sounds omnipresent and apart from tangibilities :—so I wrote 
in counterpoint with the storm the fate of a Perishing Traveller ; 
the moaning human voice represented here by transcendental 
appoggiaturas, and the climax of despair shrieking in the 
pitch of masculine humanity at the minor ninth, as the winds 
scream at a like interval four octaves above. All this [ con- 
sider “ earnest’? Art. 

Earnest, $00, is the bell tolling the awful hour of midnight, 
while nature remains suspended on a single unresolved chord ; 
and the burr of the bell harmonics is described by the tremo- 
lando passages, the violins playing with the bow upon the 
finger board—an effect not in the classics. Earnest, too, is the 
introduction of Santa Claus, with the violin harmonies over 
him: and as no instrument can paint that fairy but the bas- 
soon, I consider the choice of that instrument and not of any 
other, equal in musical value to the best fugue ever written. 
Bells, tov, are musical and serious: so thought Mozart when 
he rang them in Zauberfléte: so think I. And the crack- 
ing of a whip is sound and is earnest—Handel wished to intro- 
duce the firing of cannon in his Te dewm—a “ laughable” idea 
of the same sort. But I shall not pursue this theme farther 
than to observe, that the gravest truths are laughed at when 
first presented—and I should not be surprised, therefore, that 
Santa Claus, though touching the deepest chord of the popu- 
lar heart in religion, in festivity, in love,—in a mother’s love— 
in childish ecstacies which alas, in after life never return—in 
the mysteries of birth and the terrors of death, God singing 
the dirge in the winter’s wind—in the Messiah Hymn of a 
Christmas morn, should not be considered “an earnest work 
of Art ” 

I have been obliged to make this communication what may 
be considered, at a first glance, unduly long, in order to define 
my position as a composer, or the apostle of a new lyrical faith, 
if anything,—and not an almsman, receiving thankfully the 
broken meats from the tables of classic composers, and rehash- 
ing them instead of offering fresh, substantial viands. 

fn all that written, I wish to be understood as 
separating works presented by me to the pub- 
lic and noticed in your journal, Art is everything, and the 
composer nothing. It has been said that composers are not 
judges of their own works; but nevertheless, I claim to possess 
this much judgment :—I have not seen the first line of the 
first criticism on the different works I have produced in this 
city, which points out any, even the slightest, violation of the 
rules of composition as laid down in the text-books; and I 
profess to have studied all these text books and to thoroughly 

d d the busi of ac , a8 to history, science, 
Art literature, and practical effect. If, then, my compositions 
are correct grammatically and rhetorically, all that the critic 
can award to or take from me, is the possession of original 
power which moves the public, makes its mark upon the work, 
and causes it to live. It would be folly and vanity for me to 
battle with any critic who may deny me this latter quality, 
nor would I feel hurt by his so doing, as he is only one of the 
million-headed public who can set this seal upon any work. 
It is not, you will perceive, upon any such grounds as these, 
that I mention the want or the misdirection of criticisia in 
this city ; but Tam only impelled to affirm that the duty of the 
critic upon American works of Art, is to analyze them 
thoroughly—praise them when they merit it, condemn when 
they deserve it,—but in censuring to give a reason for such 
opinion, and to quote §ositively in musical types what the 
errors and blunders are, when such are stated to exist—and is 


this duty performed? 
Faithfully yours, Ws. Henry Frr. 


(Mr. Willis’s capital reply to the above shall be copied in 
our next. } 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
American Composers. 

Mr. Eprror :—In your paper of the 7th inst. is 
given an extract from Mr. Fry’s description of his own 
symphony, Santa Claus, lately brought out by Jullien, 
and you preface the article by saying—“ We coupled 
it (the symphony) last week with Haydn’s Kinder 
Sinfonie, but evidently it could be no child’s play to 
carry out all that the author has here undertaken.” 
Now, I may be very much mistaken, but this apology 
appears to me to contain a covert sneer at Mr. Fry 
and his symphony, and if this be so, I am sorry to 
see an additional instance of the not uncommon, but 
very unworthy treatment, that our American com- 
posers receive from those who should encourage them 
and be their friends. 

It seems to be the impression of most of our musi- 
cal critics, that no production, whatever its merits or 








pretensions, is worth their serious notice, unless it be 
an article of foreign manufacture ; and when a Bris- 
tow or a Fry is so lucky as to find a maestro with 
sense enough to perceive merit in their symphonies, 
and liberal feeling enough to produce them, with an 
orchestra that comprises the world’s best players, these 
sapient Daniels—the critics aforesaid—are deaf as 
adders, and loftily ignoring the composition, (because 
as Mr. Fry says in his letter to R. S. Willis, the 
author “is an American, and was not born in Ger- 
many during the last century, and therefore, &c., 
&c.,”) turn to, and pen another pean of praise to the 
classic masters. Now I do not in the least object 
that our critics should, with all their prolific power 
of piled up superlatives, laud Handel, Haydn, and 
Beethoven, for the praise is well deserved, but what 
Ido want, is, that our own eomposers should have a 
“ fair field,” and when a symphony, or other musical 
composition claiming to be ranked with works of 
High Art, written by an American, is performed, 
that it shall receive the meed of just and serious 
criticism,—that its merits shall be acknowledged, and 
its faults, if it has them, exposed, and that critics 
shall not consider the fact that itis a home produc- 
tion, prima facie evidence of worthlessness. 

I know of no reason why the Present—why Ame- 
rica, shall not produce musical compositions to rank 
with any ever written, or why American composers 
may not have science as profound, imagination as 
fertile, and taste as refined, as the composers of any 
other country or age; or indeed, when they have at 
their command, as no past age has had, all the possi- 
bilities of the orchestra fully developed, why they 
should not make their descriptive music surpass all 
previous efforts, just as they have the more perfect 
medium of expression to aid them. Mind you,—I 
do not in the least decry the constant production 
here, of the works of those sons of genius and Ger- 
many, whose names are as familiar to us as house- 
hold words. I should»be sorry indeed to lose the 
privilege of hearing frequently the compositions of 
Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and of the 
living European writers, but I say let us give those 
few of our own countrymen who devote themselves 
to High Art, an equal chance ; let their productions 
be heard, and receive a candid, and if possible, a 
favorable attention. By such encouragement, it may 
be that more in our land shall be led to devote them- 
selves to earnest study of Art, and among them all 
there shall be more than one good, and perchance 
one, great name, to reward the kind encouragement 
bestowed. w. 


Dwight s Siouenal of PAusic, 


BOSTON, FEB. 4, 1854. 




















Mr. Fry and his Critics. 

Not many of our readers, we are sure, will 
murmur at the space we give to-day to the very 
remarkable letter of Mr. Fry to the editor of 
the New York Musical World and Times, Mr. R. 
S. Wituis. The closely printed columns look 
quite formidable; but let the eye once light on 
any paragraph and you will certainly read on,and 
then go back and read the rest. We are only. 
sorry to be obliged to make any (though compara- 
tively slight) omissions, in order to furnish the 
gist of the whole at one reading. So pleasant a 
piece of most decided individuality has seldom 
turned up in the dry ways of musical literature, 
as this Santa. Claus letter, whatever may be 
thought of Santa Claus itself. Whether Mr. Fry 
succeeds or not in vindicating the title of his so- 
called “ symphony ” to be considered an important 
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product of a new and earnest school of “ High 
Art,” in which he walks in no man’s footsteps, 
but transcends the “classics” as to all the real 
ends of Art; whether he succeeds or not in prov- 
ing the love of Handel, Mozart and Beethoven 
sheer affectation, slavish idolatry, pedantry and 
“old-fogyism,” and in demonstrating the huge 
strides by which “ Young America” has put all 
that far behind it: he certainly does write up his 
own artistic merit with a splendid audacity of dis- 
belief in the world’s musical authorities and 
models, with a refreshingly heroic and naive self- 
confidence, a glorious top-of-the-world sort of feel- 
ing, a smart, e@centric, spicy talent, an evident 
knowledge of the science, history and practice of 
his Art, and a wonderfully quick and quaint sug- 
gestiveness of thought, that must make this apol- 
ogy for Santa Claus against the classics, and for 
musical Young America against musical old Eu- 
rope, a memorable document of the present queer 
stage in our musical history. It sums up and in- 
tensifies to an almost burning focus the arguments 
and aspirations of this would-be-all in music, as 
in all things,—this ambitious and irreverent young 
giant Jonathan. We think it ought to stand here 
in our columns as a part of the record of this 
strange early stage of musical development in our 
“fast” country. And in this view we doubt not 
our friend Willis will look kindly on our thus 
transferring bodily so large an amount of matter 
from his columns to our own. 

Besides, we had hoped and promised to say 
more of Santa Claus, after having owned our- 
selves amused and surprised by novel and striking 
instrumental effects in the one hearing that we 
had of it when Jullien’s orchestra was here. 
But every thing is said, hundred times better 
than we could say it, both from the composer’s 
and the sober critic’s point of view, in this rich 
correspondence we are copying. To Mr. Willis 
belonged of course the right and the delicate duty 
of replying to the letter; and he has done it with 
most admirable tact and temper, as we mean to 
let our readers see next week. 

Like Mr. Willis, we confess that we had never 
dreamed of regarding Santa Claus as anything 
but an extravaganza. Like him, we admire the 
talent, the independence and the generous social 
qualities of WitL1AM HENRY Fry, and prize 
his friendship, while we dissent from his peculiar 
notions about Art, and while we are unconscious, 
so far, of having felt in any of his compositions 
that unmistakable magnetism of genius which 
should stamp his novel forms, or formlessness, as 
classical for times tocome. Like him, too, we have 
necessarily, by ,the whole tone and spirit of our 
criticism, and our whole Art creed, implied or 
spoken, drawn down upon us the displeasure of 
this “ manifest destiny ” native American, or anti- 
European party in music, which deems it an insult 
to suppose that anything attempted by an Ameri- 
can, upon as great a scale, in composition, is not 
as worthy of attention and of fame as any great 
work of the greatest masters. It behoves us, 
therefore, in our own inability to take their point 
of view, to let the ablest advocates of this cause 
speak in our columns for themselves. And where 
both advocate and artist are united in one person, as 
in Mr. Fry; where, if preaching and prophecying 
and interpreting and arguing can possibly do the 
thing, he is so eminently the man to do it; where 
he has set about it with such thoroughness and 
vigor as in this letter; the least that we can do in 
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justice to him and to his position (which we pos- 
sibly do not appreciate), is to copy the letter for 
our readers. 

But tell us, good friends, after all, are you not 
fighting a vague bugbear of your own erecting, 
under this name of “ classical”? Some time ago 
we indited an editorial (which we left half finished), 
in the hope of clearly settling what is meant, in 
the living and best sense of its every-day use, by 
this phrase “ classical music ;” if we succeeded in 
proving anything it was its undefinableness. For 
instance, here is our friend Fry, who makes it to 
consist in one or both of two things: viz. 1. a re- 
spectable degree of age, and, 2. certain technical 
forms of structure, arbitrarily adopted by men 
like Bach or Mozart, and tamely and mechanically 
copied by their followers. Now where is the real 
lover of what in common parlance we call classi- 
cal music, who will accept both or either of these 
definitions? Do we love the older music because 
itisold? No. Do we limit our admiration to 
the writers of any given period? By no means. 
Are not the warmest worshippers of Handel, 
Bach, Beethoven, just the very men who hail with 
most enthusiasm a Schumann and a Wagner, com- 
pared with whom, as innovators, (at all events the 
latter) Mr. Fry has certainly not gone any very 
alarming length. Mr. Fry cites the Freyschiitz 
overture against the classics, Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies and all ;—but every classical music-lover 
includes that in the classics. To be sure, there 
has been some talk about a distinction between 
classical and romantic in music, as in literature ; 
but the common use of the term classical—as when 
the Germanians, for instance, contrast a “ classi- 
cal” witha “light” or miscellaneous concert,— 
covers both those kinds. Chopity,in his dreamiest 
reveries, following the freest play of fantasy, is 
quite as classical as Bach or Mozart now with the 
great mass of music-lovers whom Mr. Fry arraigns. 
Chopin, who is for the most part all fantasia, 
shares our enthusiasm with the great symphonists 
and fuguists. The overture to Tannhduser is 
newer and stranger, and not less romantic nor dra- 
matic, than the Freyschutz; yet it has earned its 
place, by pretty general corisent, in the most 
strictly classical programmes. And Mr. Fry and 
Mr. Bristow, and ‘ Herr Loéstiswitz’ himself, whose 
programme rivals Fry’s, are sure to be accepted 
just so soon as the world shall see that they have 
done what they themselves suppose they have :— 
just so soon as their audiences shall feel that there 
is genius, inspiration, beauty, poetry of music in 
their symphonies, at all proportioned to the au- 
dacity and oddness of their designs. Believe us, 
it is not a question of schools and authorities, of 
following or discarding models, whether a man 
shall be recognized as a great composer. It is 
simply a question of genius. And genius can be 
perennially fresh in old forms, or draw us inti- 
mately near to itself and make us feel at home 
with it in whatsoever new forms. 

Why then is not friend Fry willing practically 
to submit the merit of the American symphonies 
to what he himself maintains to be the only true 
test ?—namely, to time and the world’s impression. 
Have they not an equal chance with every work 
of Art, which rests upon no previously earned 
prestige of authorship? Have they not all the 
chance that genius ever has, to work their way into 
recognition? Of course the bulk of our public 
concerts and musical entertainments must consist 
of pieces of a guarantied excellence, of works 





that the world knows to be good, sure to give 
pleasure, sure to inspire and to reward attention. 
It will not do to invite the public to perpetual 
experimental feasts of possibilities ; to assemble a 
concert audience, like a board of jurors, to listen 
to long lists of new works and award prizes. Yet 
if a work have genius in it, it will sooner or later 
make its mark upon the world. The chances 
now-a-days are that it will do it pretty soon, in 
spite of classical or of contemporary competition. 
This talk about pedantry, and blind reverence 
for the past, is very well and very brave. We 
all like it in the abstract. But whom does it hit ? 
Does Mr. Fry believe that any set of musical 
pedants, purists and exclusives have the power 
in this country, or in any country at this age of 
the world, to make or damn his symphony ? 
Pedants have little power over the world’s likings. 
A musical pedant would think a dry, mechan- 
ical fugue-writer, provided he were only learned, 
and did all strictly according to the rules, as good 
as Bach. But it is the musical instinct of man- 
kind, it is the feeling and poetic soul, in the most 
instances unlearned, that has kept Bach and dis- 
missed the thousand and one mechanical fuguists 
to oblivion. Germany has produced thousands 
of symphonies as classical, according to Mr. Fry’s 
definition of the word, as Beethoven or Haydn ; 
but the appreciative music-lovers, learned or un- 
learned, professional or amateur, who love Bee- 
thoven’s music, and do not love Fry’s, have not 
been apt to recognize the classical affinity. 

No. The value of a symphony is settled by 
the public, precisely as the value of a poem or 
anovel. A large class are captivated in either by 
superficial glitter, or feeble sentimentality, or high 
spiced novelty, or blood and thunder. A large 
class seek amusement and amusement only.— 
Presently the opinion of the appreciative, serious, 
thinking minds is felt, and it is recognized that 
there is a vast difference between Tennyson or 
Wordsworth, and the magazine poetry that cir- 
culates so widely. Is this difference based, think 
you, upon the grammatical or rhythmical or logi- 
cal construction of the poems? No, nor is it in 
the world’s ultimate appreciation of musical 
poems, symphonies, &c. Der Freyschiitz over- 
ture, to cite Mr. Fry’s favorite, could never have 
been talked and argued into popular acceptance. 
It is of no use to tell us why we ought to like 
Santa Claus; the thing is to make us like it. 

The letter opens many topics into which we 
cannot enter. For instance, the question of “ the 
unities ” and of “ imitative music,” which have 
found fitting treatment at the hands of Mr. Wil- 
lis. What we are most anxious to state here as 
our conviction is, that there is no very general 
prejudice, (certainly none on our part) against 
American composers as such. Art soars above 
all narrow nationalities; and there is of course 
no inherent a priori reason, as a correspondent 
in another column says, why this age and this 
country may not produce works of Art, in every 
kind, as great or greater than the famous master- 
pieces of the world. The creative soul and 
genius of humanity undoubtedly are not exhausted ; 
but progress, growth, continual upward aspira- 
tion and achievement, we believe as strenuously 
as any one, are still the law of human history. 
But who shall foretell the coming of a genius in 
the world? Who shall anticipate its hour and 
birth-place ? What patriotic faith in our New 


World’s great destiny can ever make us feel the 
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new spell of genius, until that genius convert us 
to itself by its own proper magnetism? If a 
new Beethoven was born in America this very 
morning, is not the world as sure to hear from 
him and own him, as if he had sprung up under 
the guardianship of Liszt at Weimar, or of Haupt- 
mann, Moscheles & Co., at Leipsic ? 

Time will take care of all these questions. 
Meanwhile we conclude with assuring our cor- 
respondent, “w,” that our few hasty words 
in anticipation of Fry’s Christmas Symphony con- 
tained no “ covert sneer.” 


icecnic cca eel ees 

Tne New York Musica Review defends 
the absurd “ criticism” of its ‘“‘ Boston correspond- 
ent” upon Mr. Dresel, and declares said criticism 
“did not originate with the source upon which it 
is charged by Dwight’s Journal.” But it is care- 
ful not to deny that the whole letter, with the ex- 
ception of the paragraph on Mr. Dresel, did em- 
anate from that source. What matters it, wheth- 
er the letter-writer himself wrote that para- 
graph, or whether he procured it? We can 
only say that we think very poorly of the judg- 
ment and the spirit of the critic, whoever he may 
have been, and that the criticism contained in- 
ternal evidence, which was pointed out, that he 
could not have heard Mr. Dresel’s concert, or did 
not know what he was hearing. 

As for Mr. D.’s artistic abilities we must con- 
tinue to think as highly of them as ever; and if 
it only were true, as the Review intimates, that 
“Mr. Dréesel is, in a fair sense, about half editor 
of Dwight’s Journal: that it, to a large extent, 
merely echoes his ideas, feelings and prejudices,” 
we should esteem it not the poorest compliment 
that could be paid us. For musical opinions 
and partialities, like Mr. Dresel’s, are those which 
in the long run have the sanction of the highest 
names in Art, as well as the respect and spmpa- 
thy of all the most appreciating and refined. 
Many of his 1deas are only those which the Mu- 
sical Review itself has often professed. 

It charges our rebuke with bitterness; says it 
must be “ the boiling over of rage on the part of 
one who issmarting under the influence of merited 
censure.” That is as much as to hint that Mr. 
Dresel himself wrote either the communication 
or the editorial that followed and sustained it. 
Both were written wholly without his prompting 
or his knowledge. And from disinterested motives, 
from indignation that a deserving artist should 
be thus coarsely victimized, to advertise and cir- 
culate a paper, through an appeal to a mean 
prejudice against foreign artists. What we wrote, 
was with the certainty that we were acting proba- 
bly against our own business interests, but for the 
cause of Art and Truth ;—yes, with that “ rever- 
ence for Art,” which this New York Review de- 
clares with holy horror that it deems “ profane ” ! 

The Review says we failed to copy the “ Letter 
from Boston,” and that we wrongly accuse it of 
reviving the prejudice against foreigners. We 
had not room to copy ; but here we give the para- 
graphs referred to, the remainder of the letter 
being, as was said before, made up of compliments 
to all and several in the musical world of Boston, 
not excepting our own journal. 

Mr. Orro Dreset is giving a series of soirées : 
pianoforte music predominates in his programme, 
which is mainly played by himself. Mr. Dresel 
sometimes writes good music; but he can never 


rank high as a pianist. There are many amateurs 
—ladies as well as gentlemen—in this country, 











who are his superiors. He plays with automatic 
rigidity. His fingers are stiff; he plays heavily, 
and jumbles the notes together in a manner which 
is at least remarkable in the execution of a person 
who claims recognition asa public performer. His 
scales and arpeggios are unequal ; one tone being 
too loud, and another too soft ; one legato, and an- 
other staccato, and so on through all the qualifying 
characteristics of pianoforte playing. In the Son- 
ata Patheltique, by Beetnoven, which Mr. Dresel 
played at his last soirée, these deficiencies were 
painfully apparent. The tones were not properly 
separated ; he did not play cleanly; he played 
without sufficient power, and his execution was 
quite insufficient for the proper performance of the 
composition. His style was also entirely out of 
character. Mr. Dresel’s attempts to interpret 
Chopin's music are absolutely ridiculous ; and were 
it possible, they would cause the bones of Chopin 
to writhe with agony in his grave. There is no 
spirit of Chopin in Mr. Dresel. He knows not 
Chopin. He knows only Dresel. No matter 
whose composition he plays, it is, for the time be- 
ing, Dresel’s—it is sunk to the level of his own. It 
would be well for Mr. Dresel to confine his public 
performances to his own compositions ; he would 
then render them to the satisfaction of the author. 

There is a small class here who affect not any- 
thing American. American compositions, Ame- 
rican instruments, American critics, American 
artists, and American art, they always sneer at. 
These high priests of musical snobdom mostly 
confine their communications with the public toan 
expressive pantomime, in which are employed only 
the nose, the lip, and the shoulders. Their noses 
they turn up; their lips they curl ; their shoulders 
they shrug. Some have been known occasionally 
to elevate their eyebrows in a peculiar manner, 
and give the bystanders to understand that if they 
chose they could say something which would, per- 
haps, be worth listening to; but they never say 
any such thing. The leaders of this class are 
generally third-rate foreign musicians who, un- 
able to get a living at home, have brought their 
ignorance, their jealousy, their impudence, and 
their ill-manners to this market. They here meet 
with a similar class indigenous to the soil ; the 
foreign and native noses, lips, and shoulders fra- 
ternize; they are turned up, and curled, and 
shrugged in unison ; their owners fret, and growl, 
and sneer, and starve in unison: some get situa- 
tions as teachers ; some give soirées; some turn 
critics, and laboriously praise the efforts of their 
brethren in affliction ; one after another they are 
weighed in the balance of public opinion, are 
found wanting. and suffered to take refuge from 
general contempt in merited oblivion. 

Let the reader judge for himself, first, of the 
justice of the criticism ; second, of the spirit of it; 
third, whether its motive does not appear in the 
second paragraph; and fourth, whether the vig- 
orous advertisement of the article in the daily 
papers does not confirm our theory of its appeal 
to popular anti-foreign prejudices to make the Re- 
view sell. 

The Review alludes to our complaint that 
business agents and subscription canvassers should 
be allowed to climb into the critic’s chair, and 
says “ it comes with a bad grace from the editor 
of a musical journal who, in assuming his position, 
frankly confessed (see Dwight’s Journal, Vol. I, 
No. 1) that he was not in any sense a thoroughly 
educated musician, in theory or practice. We 
were guilty of that frankness. We actually in our 
short-sighted folly thought to commend ourselves 
by not claiming to know and be everything. In 
the Review's theory of musical journalism, a little 
modesty is plainly a most fatal error. But think 
of the meanness of twisting such a confession 
into such a use! Weshould not have commenced 
our Journal, did we not believe and know that 
one may do much for the cause of music and 
good taste, even without being a complete musi- 
cian in the professional and technical sense. 
Such an one may rightly criticize, if not in all 
things, yet in many things. But for a mere sub- 
scription agent to assume the place of a critic, is 


to make it questionable at all times whether the 
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criticism is written in the interests of Art, or in 
the interests of business. It is not the first time 
that this same writer has taunted us in the same 
way with the same expression. What better 
confirmation could be asked that we rightly ap- 
preciated the spirit and motive of the letter ? 


i > 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

Mr. Eprror:—I observe that the Editor of the 
New York Musical Review seems to feel aggrieved 
because I did not accompany my observations upon 
“ The Letter from Boston” with extracts from that 
letter, or failing this, animadvert upon the remarks 
which called forth my communicatign, point by point. 
T feel bound to magnify my own forbearance by a 
statement of reasons. The “criticism” upon Mr. 
Dresel was no criticism at all. It amounted to this: 
that Mr. Dresel was an exceedingly poor performer. 
If a man should say of Mr. Longfellow, that he had 
no knowledge of metres and no sense of rhythm; 
that his versification was unequal and his expressions 
unapt; that his similes were inappropriate and his 
figures unmeaning; that multitudes of young gentle- 
men daily wrote better verses in the Albums of Lalage 
and Chloris,—it would certainly be a very silly and 
superfluous thing to follow up these allegations with 
specific denials. A wise friend of Mr. Longfellow 
would content himself with saying that, all these 
things being so, it was at least odd that intelligent 
people should buy Mr. Longfellow’s books, read and 
enjoy them. Just so, there was nothing to be said in 
the way of comment upon the letter writer’s demoli- 
tion of Dresel, evcepting that Mr. Dresel was and is 
listened to with pleasure by large audiences of the 
best cultivated people in “the most musical commu- 
nity in America.” Had the letter writer been present 
at Mr. Dresel’s concert, he probably would have 
selected some other victim. The N. Y. M. R. willsee 
that nothing could have been more good-natured than 
my conduct in sparing its correspondent the republi- 
eation of his remarks. And I hope the Editor of 
that Journal will receive the assurance of an unpro- 
fessional scribe, that a hearty detestation of vague 
and vulgar criticism, which traffics in praise and blame, 
was my only motive for noticing the communication 


at all. H. 
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Concerts of the Week. 
The concerts in this city, since our last, have 
been the following : 


Eienta or tHe Germania Sentes. This 
led off the new order of * light” and “ classical” 
programmes for alternate Saturday evenings. It 
was one of the light description, and gave great 
satisfaction to an audience only slightly inferior 
in numbers to those of previous evenings. We 
did not stay through the whole; not, however, 
from any classical exclusiveness, for we should be 
sorry wholly to outlive the mood and the capacity 
to experience pleasure from such a sparkling mis- 
cellany of pieces, admirably performed. The 
Lindpaintuer overture, to be sure, which is so fall 
of martial drums, and which so tortures and 
bedevils * God save the Queen,” was not much 
to our taste. The “ Pholomelen Waltz,” 
Strauss, was delicious. It is one of those early 
Strauss waltzes, which we have always thought 
superior to anything in the waltz kind ;—real 
genial little poems in their way. Mr. Ronert 
HELLER played Mendelssohn’s Rondo Brillante, 
for piano, with orchestra, with great brilliancy 
and clearness, though not as it was played by 
Jaell. The“ Storm ” from Beethoven’s Pastorale, 
gave the true feeling of a summer storm, even if 
it does not daguerreotype the thing as literally as 
the composer of Santa Claus would like. It 
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was a mistake, however, to clip round the storm 
so close, and not let it conclude itself, as it does 
almost perforce in the symphony, by the warm 
and beautiful finale. Mrs. Wentwortn sang 
as pleasingly as ever. 


HANDEL AND Haypwn Socrery. We own to having 
enjoyed the music of “ Moses in Egypt ” exceedingly 
last Sunday evening, although it 7s absurd to make an 
oratorio of it, and although many of the military, 
triumphal strains are anything but sacred. But Ros- 
sini. in this opera, is so surpassingly elegant and 
graceful and inventive in melody; the duos, trios, 
quartets, &€., are so finely wrought up; and the in- 
strumentation throughout has such a Titian glow and 
lusciousness of color, that it could not but be a plea- 
sure, after a long interval, to recall all the music 
once more in its order, as thus vividly and delicately 
brought out. The orchestral parts alone, as played 
by the Germanians, were a rare feast; but the sing- 
ing too was generally quite beyond what we had 
deemed reasonable expectations. The choruses, 
especially the “Prayer,” were very impressive. Miss 
Srone and Mrs. Wentwortn achieved great suc- 
cesses in the parts of Nicaule and Esther; and the 
new voice (Miss S. E Brown) by its freshness and 
purity gave excellent promise. Mr. ArTHURSON’Ss 
tenor, in Osiris, was sweet and true, and highly satis- 
factory, save in the weakness of a few of the highest 
tones. Mr. Wueat, too, ably sustained the part of 
Aaron. Messrs. BALL and AIKEN, in the two bass 
roles of Pharaoh and Moses, sang extremely well, but 
lacked (what perhaps it was hardly fair to expect in 
such a representation) dramatic fire and energy. The 
organ (played by Mr. Miter) told with fine effect, 
wherever it was used. 


The Sixth concert of the Mrennerssonn Quin- 
TETTE Cius was a great success ; enthusiastically 
enjoyed by the largest and best audience we have 
yet seen at any Chamber Concert. The Quartet 
in A (op. 29) by Schubert was less striking than 
we expect always from that name, except in a 
remarkable and beautiful modulation in the 
Minuet. The Prelude to the Fugue in C, by Bach, 
arranged for piano with violin obligato, and quar- 
tet accompaniment, by Chas. Gounod, of Paris, 
and played by Messrs. Trenxite and Aveust 
Fries, was most satisfying music and capitally 
rendered. It had to be repeated. Mr. Trenxie 
“covered himself with glory” in his really mas- 
terly performance of Mendelssohn’s first Trio, and 
again in the Introduction and brilliant Polacea by 
Chopin (op. 2), for piano and violoncello, the latter 
played with his usual artistic feeing by Wutr 
Fries. This too was encored. The Song from 
Tannhduser found favor again ; and the B flat 
Quartet (No. 6 of op. 18) of Beethoven was played 


uncommonly well. 


Mr. Artommas’s “ Harr Sorrer” was charming. 
Of course he played well; Hexuer played well ; 
and Sig. Camoenz sang, not only in tune, but with 
good style and effect, a barcarole, a tarantella and 
a monk’s song, that suited his bluff voice and man- 
ner. The second ‘Harp Soiree” will be next 
Monday, and we commend it to our readers. 





MLLE. DE LA Morte’s first Private Soirée took place 
at Chickering’s, Thursday Evening. Previous engage- 
ments deprived us of the pleasure of hearing her in a 
rich programme, including parts of Trios by Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn, Thalberg’s Moise fantasia, Liszt’s Galop 
Chromatique, &c. She had the assistance of the brothers 
Fries in the Trios. 


Foreign Items. 

The autumn season at La Scala closed with Verdi’s 
Trovatore, given with proud éclat. Two pieces, the 
Miserere, and the duo between the soprano and barytone, 
were encored, The Tvovatore has been performed 21 


the theatre Carcano, in less than three weeks, Rigoletto 
attained to 13 representations. 


The following is the programme of the second con- 
cert of the Société Saint Cécile, extra from the subscrip- 





tion. This concert is every year consecrated to the 
execution of works of contemporary composers : 
Os ., RCO eee M. Th. Goury. 
2. The Flight into Egypt, (fragment of a 

mystery in the old style),...... 6.0. eeeeee ees H. Berloiz. 
8. Andante-scherzo, from symphony,................Mathias, 
4 Peter the Hermit, (scene for barytone, 

chorus, and orchestra). .....00.ccccccsccscees Gounod. 
Or DPR cccsee vce cevbarwiesownred can eediaes 
Director of Orchestra,. ..........6--+++0++++e0++.M. Seghers. 

a Fs kins nine ech 00 onneee sence Wekerlin. 


Bosio makes her rentrée at the opera in Betly, by 
Donizetti. La Muette has been laid aside for the present. 





Cruvelli will make her debut in Les Huguenots. La 
Vestale will follow; her third role will be that of Hélené 
in Jerusalem. 





The first representation of the new opera-comique of 
M. Reber, which was to have taken place on the 21st 
December, was postponed on account of the indisposition 
of Mme. Miolan Carvalho. It is entitled: Les Papillottes 
de M. Benoit. The libretto (in 1 act) is by Messrs. 
Barbier and Carre. 


At the Italian opera, M. Ragani has engaged a Ger- 
man basso who will make his debut in Don Giovanni. 





Leopold de Meyer gives a series of concerts in Vienna 
during the month of February. He has not performed 
in that city for over six years. 


Balfe’s new opera, La Kenlanthe, was performed at 
Vienna with success. 


Benedict, the eminent composer, and most illustrious 
pupil of Weber, has gone to Munich, to direct the first 
performance of his new opera: The Crusaders, which 
is to inaugurate the opening of the Grand Theatre of 


that Capital, 





Mr. Bonnehi is reaping well deserved laurels in La 
Favorite at the grand opera, Paris. 





Avvertisements. 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 


Fifth Concert and last but one of the Series. 
THE GRAND ORATORIO OF 


MOSES IN EBGY rT, 
The Music by Rossini, 
With Words adapted expressly for this Society, 
By GEORGE S. PARKER, A. M., 





WILL BE REPEATED 
On Sunday Evening, Feb. 5, 1854, 
AT THE 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


With the vocal assistance of Miss Anna Stone, Mrs. FB. A. 
Wentworth, Miss S. E. Brown, Messrs. Arthurson, Thos Ball, 
H. M. Aiken, and B. Wheat, with Orchestral Accompaniment 


by the 
GERMANTIA MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

Conductor, .......s00005 ... Mr. CARL BERGMANN, 
CR a 605.5 sv euveceonenens Mr. F. F. MULLER. 
Doors open at 6: Performance to commence at 7 o’clock. 
[G> Tickets, at 50 cents each, may be had at the Hotels, 
Music Stores, and at the Hall, on the evening of performance. 

Members will have their usual privilege. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, Srorenary. 


MR. APTOMMAS, 
THE CELEBRATED HARPIST, 
Announces that he will give a Series of 
THREE HARP SOIREES, 
AT THE ROOMS OF THE MESSRS. CHICKERING, 
MASONIC TEMPLE. 
The SECOND to take place 
On Monday Evening, Feb. 6th, 


On which occasion he will be assisted by Artistes of well known 
reputation. 

(G>Tickets for the Series of Three Soirées, $2; Single Soirée 

$1: to be obtained at the music stores, and at the Masonic 








) times during the season, and Ernani nine times. At 





Temple. 








Mile. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 


GIVES 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 
AND MAY BE ADDRESSED AT - 


8m 56 SUMMER STREET. 





SIXTY-FOUR THOUSAND 
IN FIVE MONTHS! 


HE SHAWM, a Library of Church Music, containing about 
One Thousand Musical Compositions ; consisting of Psalm 

and Hymn Tunes of over One Hundred different metres ; 
Anthems, Sentences, Chants, and every description of Sacred 
Set Pieces, with a new Sacred Cantata complete ; also, (in the 
Singing School Department,) Easy Glees, Part-Songs, Vocal Ex- 
ercises, &c. By WitttAm B. Brapsury and George F. Root, 
assisted by Tuomas Hastines and T. B, Mason, (of Cincinnati.) 
The publishers have the satisfaction of announcing that for 
the first time since its publication, a little more than five 
months since, they are up with their orders for this book. So 


. utterly unprecedented has been its sale, that, though the 


greatest exertion has been unceasingly made in its manufac- 
ture, it has been heretofore impossible fully to supply the 
demand. 

The immense number of sixty-four thousand copies have 
been actually issued within the short period named, and yet 
until this day (Jan 21st), we have not known the time when 
we were not from one to six thousand copies behind our orders. 
Regretting the disappointment which many have experienced 
in not obtaining a supply heretofore, we believe we shall here- 
after be able to fill every order promptly. 

Of course no commendation is needed, of a work which 
gives such indisputable evidence of entirely meeting the wants 
of all classes of singers. 

Tae SHawm may be had of booksellers generally. 

Published by TASON BROTHERS, 
23 Park Row, New York. 

Publishers of the ‘‘ New York Musical Review,” and many 

important musical works. 26 Jan. 28. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


HIE attention of Subscribers to our regular series of Con- 

certs is called to the following: On counting the number 
of subscription Tickets that have until now been presented 
for the past seven Concerts, the undersigned ascertains the 
fact, that the number which is still in the possession of pur- 
chasers does far exceed the number of seats in the Hall, 
although the sale had been stopped when the number fixed by 
the Committee were disposed of. This disproportion arises 
from the irregular use of Tickets in the hands of many pur- 
chasers ; and to satisfy all holders of Tickets, the Society have 
concluded to give a Concert on 


EVERY SATURDAY EVENING, 
Until the 18th of March inclusive, 


Making SEVEN more Concerts instead of THREE, admitting 
Subscription Tickets to any of those seven Concerts. The un- 
dersigned has had applications from many of the subscrib- 
ers to compose the programme of mostly classical compositions ; 
and in from many to have the Germanians perform more 
music of lighter character. To satisfy all, the Society have 
adopted the following plan : 

To perform alternately a programme of classical and one of 
modern music—which brings the next Concert in the category 
of the latter style, a Concert in which none but light music, 
with few exceptions, will be performed. 

A limited number of Subscription Tickets at the usual terms 
can then be disposed of, and those who wish to secure addi- 
tional sets or half sets, are invited to procure them at WADE’S 
Music Store, during the hours from 12 to2. A Programme 
will appear on every SATURDAY MORNING in the principal 
papers. 

Jan, 28 HENRY BANDT, Aasnt. 








BOSTON Music HALL. 
Che Germania Rusical Surirty 


WILL GIVE THEIR 


Ninth Grand Subscription Concert, 


On Saturday Evening, Feb. 4th, 
ASSISTED BY 


Mr. ROBERT HELLER, Pianist. 


PROGRAMME, 


PART I. 
1. Overture, “ Medea,”. ...0.ccccccccceccccccccces Cherubini. 
2. Concerto No. 4 for Piano, in @ major, op. 58,.... Beethoven. 
with Orchestral accompaniment. 
Allegro moderato. 
, Andante con moto. 
Rondo vivace. 
Performed by Rosert HELier. 


8. Overture, ‘‘ Das Mirchen von der schénen Melusine,” 


(The fair Melusina),........... omeeesany Mendelssohn.’ 
PART II. 
4. Concerto in E minor, op. 64, for Violin with Orches- 
tral accompaniment,. ..........0000e.seee Mendelssohn. 
Allegro molto appassionato. 
Andante. 
Al molto vivace. 


Performed by Wituiam Scautrzs. 


5. Symphony No. 7 in A major, op. 92,............ Beethoven, 
Poco sostenuto and vivace. 
Allegretto. 


Presto. 
Allegro con brio. 


Doors open at 6%. Concert to commence at 6 
(F>Single tickets, 50 cents. For sale at the Music Stores, 
Hotels, and at the Door on the evening of the Concert. 
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EDWARD L. BALCH, 
MUSIC AND JOB PRINTER, 


Office Bwight’s Journal of Music. 





A. W. PRENZEL 


i cana gives notice to his friends and all who 
wish to receive instruction from him in music, that he is 
just commencing a new course of lessons for three months, 
which wili conclude in April, since it is his intention at that 
time to visit his old home in Germany. Orders may be left at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington Street, at 
G. P. Reed’s or T. T. Barker’s Music Stores, or at his residence, 


No. 4 Pine St , Boston. 


Mr. F. is permitted to name the following references : 
Judge Gro. TYLER BieELow, 126 Tremont St. 
Mrs, Smira, 46 Mt. Vernon St. 
Mr. NatHan AppLeton, Winter St. 
Dr. Winsiow Lewis, Boylston St. 


Terms—$#30 per quarter. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Cracher of PAusir, 


) by to receive a few more pupils on the PIANO- 
FORTE and in SINGING. Terms, per quarter of 
24 lessons. 

Mr. K. will be found at his residence, No. 5 Frankim Street, 
from 10 to 11 A. M. and from 2 to 3 P. M.; also at Mr. Ditson’s 
music store, 115 Washington St. at 5 o’clock, P. M. tf 


Jan. 28. 





MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Grar’s Brock, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

References. 

Messrs. Caickerine, J. P. Jewert, Geo. Puncnarp, Boston. 

Messrs. Groxce Prapopy, B. H. Sitspee, Salem. 
Jan. 21. 3m. 


——-—_—_—_ s.___— - -—_ - —- 


PUBLIC REHEARSALS. 


HE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY will give Punic 
REREARSALS at the Buston Music Hall every WEDNES- 
DAY AFTERNOON, at 3 o’clock, commencing Oct. 26. 
The fall Orchestra will perform at the Rehearsals. 
Admission :—Packages containing eight tickets $1, to be had 
at — Stores, and at the door. Single tickets 25 cents. 
oct 





pamesitimmsensinanihention 


THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 

No. 881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

Chickering’s Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. i123 tf 





MUSIC! MUSIC! MUSIC! 


IT IS NOW AN ESTABLISHED AND CONFIRMED FACT 


THAT THE 


Modern School for the Piano-Forte 


TS BY FAR THE MOST INGENIOUS, SIMPLE, PROGRES- 
SIVE AND COMPREHENSIVE METHOD FOR THE PIANO 
THAT HAS EVER BEEN PRESENTED TO THE PUBLIC,— 
embracing a complete system, from the very outset to the 
highest classical music. - 

The anatomy of the hands is shown by beautifully colored 
plates. The entire work surpasses all previous musical publi- 
cations, as regards mechanical appearance and elegance. 

The author, NaTaan RicHaRDsoN, has spent the last five 
years in Europe for the sole purpose of getting up an Instruc- 
tion Book, which would embrace the styles and effective Exer- 
cives of ALL distinguished Pianists and Teachers. To accom- 
plish that object, he was assisted by 

EIGHTEEN EMINENT EUROPEAN PIANISTS. 

The result has been, an Instruction Book so comprehensive 
and ingenious, that a pupil will acquire the styles and me- 
chanical difficulties of all celebrated Pianists, and that, too, 
with far less labor and practice than is usually required to 
learn an ordinary composition, under the old methods. 

It is not an abridgement, neither is it an old work trans- 
lated, revised, and remodeled. It isa work which is entirely 
new throughout, and is thoroughly adapted to our wants. It 
has been examined and admitted to be the best Instruction 
Book ever published in America, by the following distinguished 
Professors, Pianists and Teachers, who have given us the most 

pli tary rec lations, which have already appeared 
before the public. 
Dreyschock, Alex’r. 
Mason, William. 
Jaell, Alfred 
Dresel, Otto. H . k H. 
Gockel, August. Kielblock, Adolph. 
Webb, Geo. J Leavens, ‘B. F. 
Bergmann, Carl. |Perabeau, H. 
Kreissmann, A. ‘Southard, L. H. 
Muller, F. FP, Thorup, A. T. 
Hill, Francis G. Trenkié, J. 
Babcock, William R. |Bricher, T. 
Baumbach, A. Wheaton, J. B. 

It is beautifully got up, in embossed cloth, gilt edges, sides, 
and bagk, 240 pages, and sold at #4 00 per single copy. 


Published at the 
MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston, 


BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, 


and for sale at all the ve Music Stores in the United 
States and English Provi . Allorders promptly executed. 

(GrOrders by mail, from any part of the country, enclos- 
ing $4, will receive a copy, free of postage. 





|Flint, James. 





OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Tnstraction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
Wintnrop Housf. Terms :—$50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Nov. 12, tf 





JUST PUBLISHED, 

CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel’s Oratorio of the MESSIAEL 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baker & Sourmarp. 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
i er subscribers having formed a Copartnership under the 
name of CHICKERING & SONS, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the Piano-Forte Business, trust by their atten- 
tion and promptness to merit the patronage heretofore extended 


to the late Jonas Uhickering. 
THO’S F. CHICKERING, 
CHA’S F, CHICKERING, 


Dec. 24. GEO. H. CHICKERING. 





Concert Programmes, Tickets, ae. 


PRINTED NEATLY & PROMPTLY 


AT THIS OFFICE. 





J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Apply at the Musie Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 

3 mos. Dec 3. 


T. Barker. 





MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 


2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


N R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 


Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, Ke. 
Boston, April 28. 3m 








J. TRENKLE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
Oct.8. 3m 





Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
H. E. TELTOW, Agent. 
iil4 tf 30 Fayette Street. 





CARHART’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR: 


Presenting, in a series of nearly Two Ifundred Popular Studies, 
acomplete and progressive method of practical instruction for 
the MELODEON, and REED INSTRUMENTS generally, to- 
gether with a choice selection of the most admired Songs, 
Polkas, Marches, Waltzes, &e &e. 
printed and bound, will take the lead of all Melodeon Instruc- 
tors, being eminently adapted to the wants of the great mass 
of learners, and will be as universally popular as the instru- 
ments of the maker whose name it bears. 
lars may depend upon this being just the book they want. 


The above work, elegantly 


Teachers and Scho- 


Dealers furnished on the most liberal terms. Copies sent by 


mail to any part of the United States or Canada upon the re- 
mittance of One Dollar to the publisher, 


OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington St. 





Pianos and Melodcons to Let. 


OLIVER DITSON, 


Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 
I AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines 


and Reed Organs, t6 let, for city or country, on low terms. 


If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 
conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 tf 





NEW ELEMENTARY WORE. 
A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK OF MUSIC, 
AS CONNECTED WITH THE 
ART OF PLAYING THE PIANO-FORTE, 
BY EDWARD B. OLIVER. 


Price 50 cents. Just Published and for sale by 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., 


HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 

monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 


T. T. Barker, 881 Washington St., C. C. Clapp & Co., 69 Court 
St., and by all Music Dealers. 


PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Gro. W. Pratt. 
George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


18 Tremont Street. 





nov 6 


PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION, 


John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 


THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 


G. A. SCHMITT, (From Germany,) | 10. ie THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, : — In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 


, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
& now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or ISS MARIA FRIES, lately arrived from Germany poeaeneci foe! Se ona oe 
| at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. M respectfully announces her intention of giving instrue- | a 3 pe eee yy gic yay ape a 
Mr. 8. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver Ditson | tion in the GERMAN LANGUAGE, either in private lessons or cee va hy Dien. tee ‘Ch poe + fi . ert + bly 
or Nathan Richardson. in classes. Communicatious addressed to her, or to her bro- ae ‘ vendid roduction ies a a ee en eee 
Refers to the following gentlemen: Joan S. Dwicut, Esq., thers, August or Wulf Fries, No 17 Franklin place, will receive T = seh of the strongest a oy po to pub- 
Hauuerr, Davis & Co., OLtveR Ditson, NATHAN RICHARDSON. immediate attention. Rds. tases Guavending Gn eatin mate, 
Oct. 8. References—Professor Henry W. Longfellow, of Cambridge ; tinguished men of England and Per a ee 
Doct. Wesselhoeft, Bernard Roelker, Esq. John 8. Dwight, Esq. | "28" +d vit 
Nov. 12. tf JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS 18 THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FoR Bos- 
L H S O U T H R TON. His rooms are at the Am. 8S. 8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 

. . A D ° where he keeps the Enaraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
TEACHER OF MUSIC : Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 


prices. Nov. 12 











D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 








No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 
®,° Wedding and Vjsiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 


PPP PLLLLILIIOLELEE LLLP 


$B dioard £. Balch, 











265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 





F. F. MULLER, * 
TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the 01d South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &e. &c. &c. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
iit tf 





EF. suck, 


ESPFCTFULLY informs his friends and pupils that he has 
removed to 


No. 852 TREMONT STREET. 


rarnAnr ~~ 


__ Letter-Press,_ flugic and Job Printing—Ofee, 








TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Nov. 5, 3m. 17 FRANKLIN PLACE. 








__No. 21 School St. 


IN PRESS: 
JULLIEN’S PRIMA DONNA WALTZ, 
ARRANGED AS A 
CONCERT WALTZ FOR PIANO, 

By A. JAELL, (op. 30.) 
G. ANDRE & CO., Pmtapecrma. 
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